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1982 
INTRODUCTION 


The Comic Code’s Seal of Approval which guarantees the 
comic to be wholesome, entertaining, and educational. 
You'll never see this on an Underground comix. 


Comix, Not Comics 


Comix spelled with an “X”, not a “CS”, refers to alternative 
comic books. These aren't like the ones you pick up off the racks 
at your local five-and-dime store. Glance at some of the covers 
reproduced in this book, or read some of the titles and you will 
quickly see this for yourself. 

Steeped in the rebelliousness and soul-searching of their 
times, underground comix emerged in the 1960s as anew form of 
expression, a mass medium whose only censorship is self- 
imposed. The simple and relatively inexpensive means of pro- 
duction afforded by thé comic book format enabled underground 
comix to become a mass medium, but their contents (more so 
than with other mass media) makes them more akin to art. Most 
mass media are so complicated or are on such a grand scale that 
they require the combined work of a great number of people, and 
thus preclude the possibility of individual creative expression. 
This is largely true of film, radio, television*, and even newsstand 
or “aboveground” comics to which underground comix must in- 
evitably be compared. 

“Aboveground” comic books are an industry; a business struc- 
tured from the top down. The cartoonists are employees who are 
allowed creative freedom only within narrowly defined 
frameworks. One person plots the stories, one person scripts 
them, one person draws them, one person inks them, and so on, 
until the end product is pretty homogeneous. Editorial policy pro- 
motes the homogeneity of one comic to the next by setting 
general formulas to help ensure the kind of consistency that will 
sell from 100,000 to 250,000 copies of a title per issue. Conforma- 
tion to the Code is to win the comic book industry's “Good 
Housekeeping Seal of Approval,’ which guarantees to parents 
and distributors alike that the comic is wholesome, entertaining, 
and educational. In short, fit for general consumption 

Underground comix, on the other hand, originate with the 
artist, who, not being anyone else’s employee, can create with 


* Although today each medium has its own underground counterpart, the fact 
remains that they are comparatively more complicated and expensive to pro- 
duce, and therefore are that much more difficult to put out to a mass audience. 
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absolute freedom, unrestricted by imposed frameworks, stan- 
dards or schedules. This is the strength of the comix, and from 
this freedom the artists stretch the medium; irreverently 
breaching previously taboo subjects, questioning the society 
around them, as well as the neurosis within. The results have 
been inconsistent. Drawn as they are from personal experience, 
the comix have a diversity unparalleled in any other school of car- 
tooning. The craftspersonship ranges from the masterful to the 
mediocre to the outright crude. Comix contents range from 
cosmically profound to trivial to incoherent. You just never know 
until you’re done reading them, and even then you usually have to 
read them more than once to be certain; for behind mediocre art 
there can be superb writing, or vice versa. Underground comix re- 
quire a willingness on the reader's part to take a chance — to 
plunk down money for something he may soon wish to use for 
kindling. More times than not, however, the risk is rewarded, for 
above all else, the comix are funny. 


Comix acquired the label underground from the newspapers in 
which many of the cartoonists had honed their skills. In 1965, 
papers such as the East Village Other and the Berkeley Barb 
began airing the views of the New Left and its growing counter- 
culture affiliates. Because they expressed anti-establishment 
sentiments, they quickly became romantically referred to as the 
“underground press.” The label stuck and was “officially” 
adopted in 1967 when these and other alternative newspapers 
banded together to form the Underground Press Syndicate 
(U.P.S.), a hip wire service. 

With the publication of Zap #1 in February of that year, 
underground comix had their popular inception and rapidly 
coalesced around the youth culture centered in San Francisco. 
Zap #1 was the book that inspired so many other artists to do their 
own comix, and in So doing, started the entire comix field rolling. 
In this respect, it was the first true underground comix, but there 
were predecessors. Although unrelated to the counterculture, 
the Adventures of Jesus (Frank Stack, 1962), Das Kampf (Vaughn 
Bodé, 1963), God Nose (Jack Jackson, 1964), and Lenny of Laredo 
(Joel Beck, 1965), among others, must be considered under- 
ground in hindsight because of the spirit of their contents. While 
many of these artists came out of a college humor magazine 
background, they all went on to become major underground car- 
toonists, and indeed, all of these books were later reprinted for 
sale through underground comix markets. 

College humor magazines were one of just a few outlets open 
for unusual comics prior to the advent of underground comix. 
Other future underground cartoonists had their beginnings in 
fanzines (amateur publications by comic fans for other comic 
fans), Harvey Kurtzman's short-lived Help! magazine, hot-rod 
related magazines (i.e. Car Toons, Custom Rodder) and men's 
magazines. Closer to the counterculture and underground 
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comix, some future underground cartoonists found work doing 
psychedelic rock concert posters, and, as already mentioned, 
doing graphics for underground newspapers. These outlets 
printed unusual comic strips and panels, but it remained for Zap 

1 (“For Adult Intellectuals Only”) to launch the underground 
comix book format as a new medium 

Like the underground newspapers before them, underground 
comix addressed the concerns immediately relevant to the lives 
of their readership. But unlike the papers they did it through art, 
not rhetoric. The artists were living in the midst of the counter- 
culture and they integrated their lives and their art. They variously 
treated the changes around them, sympathetically, casually, or 
skeptically. Often their skepticism stretched over into self- 
ridicule. They could poke fun at themselves, while simultane- 
ously knocking the society they rejected. 

Initially, the artists experimented with testing limits and break- 
ing codes. They used the comix to work out and push beyond 
their own ingrained sense of what was proper. 

S. Clay Wilson drew pirates, dykes, and motorcycle gangs dis- 
membering each other. The artists were infatuated with the no- 
tion of artistic freedom. Robert Crumb drew pocket-sized 
parodies of smut books, and went past the point authorities 
could tolerate. His Snatch #1 was busted as obscene, but lengthy 
court cases upheld the artist’s rights to freedom of the press. 
Oddly enough, only Walt Disney has so far been successful in 
censoring an underground comix (see listing under Air Pirates). 
All the while the comix were proving popular, even at a50¢ cover 
price that was then four to five times the price of the overground 
comics. The publishing end of underground comix developed 
and it too was unique. 

Unlike overground comic book publishers, comix publishers 
only bought one-time printing rights to an artist's work, fora fixed 
number of copies and the artist a/ways retained full copyright to 
the work. Under this arrangement, the artists would receive addi- 
tional payment each time his or her work was reprinted. Still, no 
one was making it rich. A successful comix might be reprinted 
two or three times for a total of 40,000 copies. Compare that to a 
standard printrun of 200,000 copies for an aboveground comic, 
and you can see why. Furthermore, it might take an artist ayear or 
more to produce a solo comix, so few of them made even a living 
wage off of the comix alone. The artists drew their comix 
because they enjoyed it. 

The years 1968 and 1969 were the fledgling years for 
underground comix. They'sold well — by comix standards — but 
there just weren't that many of them. They gained a reputation 
that made them a “hip accoutrement to anyone's pad.” The times 
were right. There was a sizeable audience who prided themselves 
on their willingness to try the new and unusual. The years 
1970-1972 were the boom years for underground comix. Comix 
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were selling as fast as they could be produced — any comix. 
Small publishers sprang up to meet the demand. In the long run 
this was to hurt underground comix. The flood of second-rate 
material made readers hesitant to buy just any underground 
comix. That fact, plus the rapid decline of the counter-culture 
which eroded the readership that was their financial base led to 
the “Great Comix Slump” of 1973. To further compound the 
slump, 1973 brought a newspaper shortage that shot production 
costs up and saw a Supreme Court ruling that allowed local com- 
munities to determine their own obscenity standards. Head 
shops which had been the biggest retail outlet for comix could no 
longer afford the risk of being thrown into costly court battles for 
such a low profit item. 

1974 was a pivotal year of restructuring. By then, the counter- 
culture that had given underground comix their identity had 
dispersed or been reincorporated into the mainstream culture. 
The rebellious years were over, and the artists and publishers had 
to reassess their aims. The artists lost their concern with break- 
ing taboos. Their work became more personal and the range of 
their subject matter reflected this as it became more diverse. 
Publishers became more selective. They published less 
mediocre art, and from then on, only the best, that which had 
stood the test of time, would be reprinted. The reader henceforth 
could no longer be assured of reading only about sex, drugs, or 
rock ’n roll when s/he picked up an underground comix. The label 
“underground” had become vestigial. The broader label “‘alter- 
native” would now be more appropriate. 

The new selectivity of the underground publishing houses 
meant that in 1974, beginning artists couldn't find publishers. In 
the lean years that immediately followed 1973, some of these 
new cartoonists would come full circle and publish their own 
newave comix. A second generation of underground cartoonists 
had emerged alongside the first. Their label was an analogy to the 
new music just gaining popularity then, and largely through the 
use of the term in Clay Geerdes Comix World “‘newave”’ stuck. 
The economics of self-publishing newave comix in the mid-70s 
were quite different than the economics of self-publishing 
undergrounds in the mid-60s. Money now bought substantially 
less, but on the other hand, copy shops were now abundant and 
easily accessible. 

The standard newave comix is small, with eight pages of art 
printed in black on white paper — not newsprint. The glossy col- 
or covers of the undergrounds were dispensed with as prohibi- 
tively expensive. The new format put comix publishing back into 
everyone's reach. A book could be brought to a printer in the 
morning and 100 to 500 copies could be picked up that night. 

At first newave cartoonists sold their comix locally, to friends, 
or through nearby comic shops that by the mid-1970s had re- 
placed head shops as the major retail outlet for comix. Soon the 
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newavers were taking advantage of other comic collecting chan- 
nels. They advertised in The Buyer's Guide for Comic Fandom, a 
weekly newspaper of comic related ads, or received free plugs in 
Clay Geerdes Comix World, a twice monthly newsletter, devoted 
especially to comix. Through these publications, many of the car- 
toonists began corresponding as in the early years of 
undergrounds, they began to exchange ideas and work. Newave 
cartoonists live scattered across the country and so, of neces- 
sity, newave comix have become a mail order phenomenon. They 
are sold almost exclusively through the mails, which due to the 
expenses involved in individually packing and mailing each 
comix, has made them expensive in relation to their page count. 


The contents of the newaves are similar to those of the under- 
grounds after 1974 in their range of subject matter. As before, 
they reflect the diversity of their creators. 


1974 saw the advent of yet another school of cartooning with 
the publication of Mike Friedrich’s Star Reach #1. Friedrich 
advertised the comic as a “groundlevel’’, implying that it fell into 
a category somewhere between underground comix and above- 
ground Code comics. Groundlevels clearly possess traits of both 
the other two, yet they are just as clearly an outgrowth of comics, 
not comix. Groundlevel artists enjoy working with the general for- 
mulas of the aboveground comics, but at the same time feel too 
confined by the standards of the Comics Code Authority and the 
specific frameworks imposed by the industry publishers. They 
also object to the big publishers retaining the rights to and reap- 
ing all future profits from, characters that they, the artists, create. 


Groundlevels merged the appropriate parts of comix and 
comics to allow the artists the freedom to create as they wished. 
They retained the copyright to their work and could draw naked 
bodies or use such language as they saw fit. In most other 
respects, however, the groundlevels are like the standard 
comics. Indeed, much of the groundlevel’s early success can be 
attributed to the fact that many of the groundlevel artists draw 
regularly for the Code comics and have fans there who will follow 
their work over into the groundlevels. 


As comix evolved, the groundswell of artistic freedom that had 
begun in the underground spread to the groundlevels. Just this 
year it began to filter up into the abovegrounds as well in the form 
of profit-sharing. Aboveground artists now receive 1.5% to3% of 
the profits on sales over 100,000 copies. A small change, but as 
comix continue to evolve, one may expect that they will effect fur- 
ther changes on comic books in general. Perhaps the third 
generation of underground comix is just around the corner. 


COMIX WORLD: 1994. A MEMOIR. 


Clay Gerdes 


When I started Comix World in October of 1973, it was not the focal point 
‘on my life, just one of many writing projects with which I was involved. I 
wrote regularly for the Los Angeles FREE PRESS, Berkeley BARB, ADAM, 
COAST, and countless other magazines. I lived in Berkeley up near Indian 
Rock Park, but I spent most of my time on the streets of Berkeley and San 
Francisco. I had to farm a lot of material for my regular entertainment 
columns and had no time to focus on any one thing in depth. Freelancing 
was not like teaching. I didn't have time for research and it was of little 
interest to my editors. 

1973 was a time of sex, drugs, and rock and roll music. Sounds like a 
deadly cliché in 1994, the year of sex, drugs, mutilation, and MTV, but I have 
to be honest about it all, otherwise, why write a memoir? The creative people 
I met on my rounds had come to the Bay Area to drop acid, play music, and 
chase'one another from crash pad to Fillmore to Hippy Hill in search of the 
perfect acid orgasm. Most were young, very young. For every person my age, 
there must have been several thousand runaway teenagers. 

Nobody came to the Bay Area to draw underground comix for a living. 
Forget that. Nobody I know ever made a living out of drawing them. The 
comix were on a roll in the early seventies, because there were several 
companies committed to getting them out regularly, but I wouldn't call it the 
best of times. Most people still think of the underground comix as sixties, but 
there were only a handful around then; underground comix expanded into 
an industry in the seventies. When I first moved to Haight-Ashbury in 1965, 
the only comix I saw in the Psychedelic Shop were those drawn by Joel Beck. 
Robert Crumb and Don Donahue didn't publish the first ZAP in comic 
format until February of 1968, though Crumb's style was already making 
people laugh via reprints of his Head Comix in underground papers like 
YARROWSTALKS and THE EAST VILLAGE OTHER [EVO]. 

I became involved with the whole comix trip by accident. Arlene Elster 
advertised an Erotic Film Festival in the Berkeley BARB for the Fall of 1970 
and I read the ad and was assigned to do a story on the event for ADAM. 
Arlene and a partner were running the Sutter Cinema on Sutter Street in San 
Francisco, so I went over to talk to her and get some background. Sitting in 
the lobby was Roger Brand. Roger had the latest ad he had drawn for the 
theater, a comic strip called the SUTTER FOLLIES. He was friendly and we 
talked and when Arlene came in we all went through a secret passage into a 
basement room beneath the building where we sat and smoked a joint and 
talked about the erotic film business. The Sutter Cinema was located in the 
building that had once been home to Charlie Low's FORBIDDEN CITY, a 
clandestine night club, and the room where we were toking had been an 
opium den in those bygone days. 
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After we left the theater, I gave Roger a lift back to his place out in 
Point Richmond and he gave me a concise lecture on the history of 
underground comix and their relationship to things like the earlier 
Entertaining Comics [ECs] and The Comics Code of 1954 and McCarthyism 
Brand was the ultimate comic historian. He had a library of all the early books 
on the subject and he had read them all carefully. Harvey Kurtzman, the 
creator of MAD [1952], was his guru and he spoke of him with adoration and 
respect. In New York, Roger had inked for Wally Wood for awhile, then 
become involved with his own underground strip, STRAWBRICK, for EVO. 
He was the first person I had met who took the field of comic art seriously. 
The fact that he considered it worthy of critical study and evaluation 
influenced me to do a series of reports on the subject for the Los Angeles Free 
Press [FREEP]. It was Roger who passed me along from cartoonist to cartoonist 
and without his friendship and encouragement I doubt that I would have 
continued to write about the field. 

I liked most of the comix. Not all of them. There were many I thought 
worthless and some I just didn’t care about because they did not speak to me. 
Comics are a personal thing and the degree of involvement is intricately 
related to the extent to which we see our own fantasies and fears reflected in 
those little mirrors we call panels. Once I became involved with the 
underground comix scene, the cartoonists and publishers expected me to 
review all the books [favorably, of course] and to run continual hype for the 
product. My early columns and newsletters reflect this biased attitude. While I 
avoided personal gossip, I was still thought of as a gossip by many. Some 
thought I was exploiting them! What a joke that was. I got little or nothing 
for all that purple prose. They had the product to sell, not me. They needed 
attention, not me. I could have filled my space in FREEP or BARB with rap 
about hippies milling in on streetcorners or having smoke-ins on the steps of 
college administration buildings. I felt I was doing cartoonists a favor when I 
promoted their stuff in my columns. I wanted them to sell some books and 
make some money. 

I learned a lot during those days. Not only about comix and cartooning 
and publishing. I learned how people come together in a scene and how they 
relate to one another. Later, when I was doing my newsletter, I got a lot of 
mail from people outside the Bay Area, guys who wanted to know how to get 
published in underground comix. They assumed it was an open door, but it 
never was. Very few outsiders got published. 

This is how an underground comic came together. An artist got an 
idea. He worked it out, then asked various friends to contribute. Usually, he 
did the cover and one of the stories, then asked others for the rest. Since 
undergrounds averaged 32 pages and a cover, the internal art was divided 
into a number of stories two to ten pages in length. Once the first issue was 
together, it was assumed that the second issue would include the same people 
so the door was closed. People tended to stay together. Roger Brand had 
known Kim Deitch in New York and they continued to work together when 
both moved to San Francisco. Bill Griffith knew Roger from EVO, so Roger 
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was asked to contribute to YOUNG LUST. After getting out a few issues of 
ZAP, Crumb met S. Clay Wilson and Rick Griffin and Victor Moscoso and 
Robert Williams and the format of ZAP was set in concrete. Since the comix 
always evolved out of a specific group of contributors and since most of the 
issues were organized around a theme [however obscure], it was impossible 
for an outsider to get in. Even close buddy cartoonists were rejected if their 
style didn't synchronize with what the others wanted for the overall image of 
the mag. 

While underground comix were never the sixties fad they have been 
called by some writers who ought to know better, they were a product of one 
of the most unusual periods in American history. Haight-Ashbury was like a 
carnival that never closed down. Dawn to dark, the street was crowded with 
people hanging out, getting stoned, staying stoned, tripping, daydreaming, 
listening to the latest dylan or Beatles album for some spiritual or political 
insight, making up in the images of the past, having a good time, or having a 
shitty time on bad street drugs and diseased sex. Something was always going 
on, always happening. Celebrities appeared here and there and they weren't 
surrounded by bodyguards. The musicians that played at the Fillmore and 
Avalon hung around on the street and often sang free in Golden Gate Park. 
You didn't have to go to'a faked Woodstock and pay $135 bucks to get in and 
sweat with the mass. A ‘lot of things were free. The highs and lows of this 
period are reflected in the early ZAPS, in Shelton's FREAK BROTHERS strips 
and Bobby London's DIRTY DUCK stuff. It was a great time to be in the Bay 
Area. I don't idealize it. Someone is always going to say, what about the 
people who overdosed and got diseases and got beat up by bike gangs--well, 
what about them? There was nothing new about bike gangs and hard drug 
dealers. They were part of the local scene long before Haight-Ashbury. But the 
art, theater, music, and general creativity in the atmosphere was at an 
unprecedented peak in late 1968. It is no accident that the rock posters from 
this period are valuable collector's items today, nor that the history of comics 
was changed forever by the success of the alternative companies, most of 
which located on the West Coast and allowed creators to retain the rights to 
their work. 

By the late seventies, a generation of young people had grown up 
reading underground comix and out of that group some wanted to draw 
them. They wanted in. They were tired of getting shitty rejection slips from 
ARCADE and COMIX BOOK. They wanted to do it. When I became aware of 
all this energy out there, I started the COMIX WORLD MINI-SERIES, 
publishing by xerox and offset over 500 little digest-zines and minicomix. 
Most of the art in my COMIX WAVE magazine had made the rounds. This 
was the stuff that had been rejected by what was to these artists, the 
underground “establishment.” I encouraged everyone to take control of their 
own lives, not to submit and wait, but to publish their own. To launch the 
project, I made up a couple of dozen titles like BABYFAT and FRIED BRAINS 
and asked various cartoonists on my mailing list if they would submit a panel 
or two. To stimulate the art, I collected weird news articles and sent xeroxes of 
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them along with my requests. If several artists illustrated the same clipping, 
that was fine: I published them all. I made it a point not to be the editor. 
Whatever I got went into print and the cartoonist got a few copies to hand out 
to friends. Many people wanted to do their own titles and I published all of 
these, too. That was the idea, after all, to stimulate art and help people feel 
they were a part of something. This mini period lasted about five years and I 
thoroughly enjoyed it. I loved getting the art in the mail, seeing what new 
nuttiness cartoonists like Par Holman or David Miller or George Erling or Jim 
Siergey or Jim Williams had come up with. I was always amazed at how 
prolific some of the people were. Brad Foster, Jane Oliver, Kevin Eastman, 
John Howard, Steve Willis, Roldo, and Brad Caslor come to mind. 

The minicomix were a great success. Not economically, of course, because 
they never sold well, but they were a wonderful irritation to both the Eastern 
and Western Establishments and that was pleasing to a young generation. 
After about five years, many of the cartoonists began to get into other 
publications or to expand their own publishing companies and I realized my 
part was over. A younger generation took charge. 

Xeroxines have continued to proliferate in America and I see them on 
sale in comic book stores now. There was even a booth at Wonder Con in 
April of 1994. Dozens of titles I had never heard of. There are probably several 
thousand titles around now and even while I sit here at the Quad someone 
has just run off the latest LUNCH BOX LUST or OBSCENE OSCULATION 
FUNNIES. 
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A Personal History by G. Erling, 
Self-published Newave Cartoonist 


| suppose the best way to start 
this history would be to define 
“alternative comix". Unfor- 
tunately, this is not as easy as it 
may seem. Unlike newsstand or 
underground comix, the alterna- 
tives do not have a set size or for- 
mat. They can be as small as a 
postage stamp or the size of astan- 
dard magazine. While they are 
usually black and white, some have 
color covers or interior color art. 
They range widely in quality, from 
downright shoddy to fine, depend- 
ing on the publisher — who is 
often also the writer and artist. 
Print runs are usually small, a cou- 
ple of dozen or a couple of hun- 
dred, with exceptional runs of 
1,000. One thing they all have in 
common is that the books are not 
the product of a large corporation 
or company. The alternatives are 
all independently published, re- 
presenting the artistic effort of one 
person or, at most, a small group of 
people. 

The first alternative comix | ever 
saw came in the mail with Clay 
Geerdes' Comix World newsletter 
in early 1975, It was a small black 
and white four-pager drawn by a 
group of virtually unknown new 
cartoonists — Kevin East, Sharon 
Banks, and Kevin Brady. The book 
was Pandemonium Express Fun- 
nies. |\t wasn't very impressive by 
professional standards, but it sure 
had a lotta spirit. | read it half a 
dozen times that day, and was 
fascinated by the idea of these 
people publishing their own comix. 
This was already the fifth issue, 
and it had a cover price of one cent. 
A lot of inspiration for only a 
penny! 

Credit should be given here to 


Clay Geerdes. It was through his 
newsletters that many new artists 
learned how to publish their own 
books. In Comix World #24, for ex- 
ample, he explained how the Pan- 
demonium people got their start, 
and how others could self- 
publish too. He gave aspiring car- 
toonists just the push they 
needed to get started. Clay is still 
very supportive of alternative 
comix and his newsletters have 
become a meeting ground of 
sorts for new artists. | think 
things would be a little different 
for artists today had Clay not 
been there to pass the word 
around in 1975. 

By October of that year | had 
finished my own comix. | didn’t 
know any other cartoonists at the 
time, so it was a solo effort. | find 
that one of the most appealing 
things about the alternative comix 
is that you can do them all alone 
and don't have to rely on help from 
others. My comix was titled Yikes, 
after one of my favorite expres- 
sions at the time, and it was with a 
feeling of great accomplishment 
and satisfaction that | brought the 
little fourpager home from the 
printer. 

| started selling Yikes through a 
small ad in the Buyer's Guide anda 
plug in Comix World. Orders began 
arriving from around the country, 
but distribution, even today, re- 


mains one of the weak points in the 
publication of alternative comix. 
For various reasons, most dealers 
won't handle them, and the artists 
usually rely solely on mail orders 
for sales. Poor distribution ac- 
counts for many of the small print 
runs and out-of-print titles. Yikes 
#1 wasn't the great success | had 
hoped for, but response was 
favorable and quite a few people 
wrote and encouraged me to do 
more. 

By the time | had started Yikes 
#2 | had met some other new car- 
toonists. A few had already done 
their own comix, while others were 
just starting out. Bob Vojtko (that's 
“Voit-ko”, friends) was working ata 
Pick ’n Pay food store when he 
started doing Playstocker, a comix 
newsletter of grocery humor. | was 
just getting to know him and en- 
joyed his clean, simple cartooning 
style. | asked Bob if he would con- 
sider doing a small panel for Yikes 
#2 and he promptly agreed. In 
return for this favor, | did the cover 
for his Playstocker #3. This system 
of “art-bartering” went on a lot 
back then, and continues to do so 
today. Since the budgets for alter- 
native comix are small — usually 
just covering the printing costs — 
trading is the best way to .repay 
someone for their help, and it's a 
nice way of getting a variety of art- 
work in your comix, 

By 1976 new alternative titles 
were popping up from all over the 
country. More artists were getting 
involved and they began to find 
that four small pages just weren't 
enough to hold all their ideas and 
energy. Joel Mike, who was still in 
high school, had access to a print- 
ing press and expanded his comix, 
Heebie Jeebie Funnies #1 to 16 
Pages and used colored inks. Greg 
Spagnola’s Bestiality contained 28 
Pages on quality 8% x 11 paper 
with stock covers. The second 
issue of Fresno Funnies by Doug 
Hansen was a 24-page tabloid 
comix, while Vojtko's Fishtales 


measured an odd-sized 4% x 13V2 
inches. 

Douglas Bryson, who had 
already done Lunch Comix and 
Gloomy Tunes, produced two dif- 
ferent versions of basically the 
same comix, Lightningwar. The 
first version remains one of the 
hardest alternatives to find today. 
Some other early alternatives ap- 
pearing then included John 
Edgar's Nickel Bag, Jamie Alder's 
Trick Funnel, and Brad Fosters 
Jabberwocky. 

Gradually, the alternative scene 
became organized. We passed 
ideas and information around to 
help one another. Many times 
when someone published a new 
comix he would list other alter- 
natives inside to boost their sales. 
We needed encouragement, and if 
it didn’t come from outside 
sources, we passed it around to 
each other. | got to know a lot of 
people quite well back then 
without ever having met them face 
to face. 

By 1977, Yikes #3 was in the 
works. | had decided to make each 
new issue a bit different and better 
than the previous one. Yikes #3 
was expanded to 16 pages with 
stock covers. This time it had a 
theme, “funny science fiction”, 
and contained the work of ten 
other cartoonists. It also included 
what | believe to be the first 
American comix appearance of 
English cartoonist Hunt Emerson. 
Hunt had been doing his own Large 
Cow Comix over there since 1972. 
In late July, 1977, he was involved 
in putting together the second 
KAK. KAK was the “Konvention of 
Alternative Komix”, designed as 
three days of talks, workshops, 
jam sessions, and awards, all per- 
taining to the alternatives. Un- 
fortunately, | believe that this was 
the final KAK. 

New alternative titles and car- 
toonists continued to appear even 
though it was apparent that there 
wasn’t any money to be made do- 


ing alternative comix. One was 
lucky if he broke even. With most 
of us, I tend to think it didn’t matter. 
We enjoyed doing them, and would 
keep on doing them as long as 
possible just because we liked 
comix; there had to be some kind 
of dedication there. By 1977-78, 
most of the people | mentioned 
earlier each had published 
numerous comix. | had done five 
issues of Instant Comix (with a lot 
of help from friends), Bob Vojtko , 
had five issues of Low Budget out 
together with some other titles. 
Douglas Bryson continued the 
adventures of Cap'n Retro in four 
different comix of his own. Yet 
none of us had made a heck of alot 
of money. Yikes #1 and 2 had sold 
out by this time, but that money 
had been used to help pay off #3, 
and any money from Yikes #3 was 


used to do the Instant Comix. 


Eventually, though, other pri- 
orities took over and some of us 
had to drop out. You can’t pay the 
rent with funny little comix 
Each time someone left us, how- 
ever, there were two or three new 
artists just starting. Such people 
as Rick Geary, Par Holman and Jim 
Valentino have come along and 
have all helped increase the popu- 
larity of doing one’s own comix. To- 
day it is an almost impossible feat 
to keep track of all the alternative 
comix titles being published. 
There are more people involved 
now than ever before, many of 
whom are starting out much 
younger than we did. I’m glad to 
see it all continue; if nothing else, it 
was a lot of fun, and for many of us 
that was enough. 
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SOHN E INTERVIEWS 
THE CONTROVERSIAL 
ARTIST- CARTOON 1S 7 
FoR_ OUR» MUMBLES 
READERS... 


Ki Jim, welcome to the MUMBLES interview section. 
T'd like to ask you a few questions about yourself 
and your art...please indulge se for a few 


MUMBLES: About how long have you been involved 
in comix and comix publishing? 


T have been drawing since the age of three or 
four, and my work today 1s the result of lifelong 
Preoccupations. All the art I have done since 
high school has been very similar to what I do in 
comix or with the Surrealist. 


Unfortimately for me, I worked in total isolation 
up util 1967. I had’no idea that work like mine 
was published anyyhere or that there was any sort 
of audience for it. Then a friend of mine who had 
gone to the Midwest told me that the drawings I 
was doing at that time resembled work done by 

S. Clay Wilson, whom he had met in his travels. 

I remembered the name, but I never saw any comix 
util 1969. And the ones I saw contained work by 
Wilson. Imediately, I began to think of my draw- 
inge as comix. I did not try to copy Wilson or the 
other great artists, but I did see the little 
pointe of resemblance between my drawings and 
theirs, and I began to try to strengthen tho: 
good points in my drawings. 


At the same time, I also noticed points of simil~ 
arity between my work and historical works of 
Surrealism, This was ae important to me, perhaps 
More so, than my comix inclinations. 


‘The only satisfactory direction was to let my 
work take its own course, hoping the two distinct 
sensibilities would not hamper ane another. I 

aid not try to become a Surrealist comix artist, 
I never forced it to happen, and I would resist 
being referred to that way. But some people have 
described me that way, faut de mieux. 


It still hed not occured to me that my work could 
‘be published as late as 1973. The first few issues 
of COMIX WORLD revealed to me that comix were not 
the exclusive domain of masters like the ZAP artists 
and that new artists were being published all the 
time. I spent the next year drawing a full length 
comik, but by then it was 1974, a notoriously bad 
year for comix publishers. I never even submitted 
that work for publication, and for the next five 
years I did no sustained comix work. 
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About 1980, Clay Geerdes began to take a strong 
position in favor of self-publishing in COMIX WORLD. 
He vas willing to be the nucleus for a group of 
people who wanted to try it. Suddenly, it made 

senge to publish one's own work, because here was 

a guy who cared, who would help out a little, 

and whose publication would confer a certain 
legitimacy on self-published comix. Clay is an 
important figure in the history of comix. He 
deserves a lot of credit for helping artists and 
for clarifying and concretizing the idea of comix. 


So finally I began to publish, but you can see 
that it 4s a long story. 


DOPPELGANGER ©198I-d-RYAN 


In what ways has the self-publishing scene 
changed in the years you've been active? 


Here is a chance to correct a misconception at the 
game time we work with this question, Many of us, 
including you, have long since ceased to be the sole 
publishers of our own work, but we still refer to our 
comix as self-published, even when it 1s not appro- 
priate, We should avoid selling ourselves short that 
Way. That 1s one of the principal changes in our 
activity: 1t is no longer merely self-publishing. 

Most of the artists know one another and print each 
other's work in their comix these days. There is an 
informal but substantial network of communication 
among the artists which makes such exchanges possible, 
and the creation of that network 1s another significant 
change. 


Many of the artists have been published in full-size 
formats by now, including appearances in slick under— 
ground comix. Established older UG artists have 
appeared in our books or have published small comix of 
their own. There is a seepage of our work outvard into 
other media like newspapers and mail art, as well as 
upward into more advanced comix venues. 


These changes occur slowly. I do not perceive a ground 
swell of small press activity yet, not quite the 
revolution that some people anticipated. I saw some 
marvelous, vivid, totemic portraits of women at a 
college faculty art show recently- they would have 
been perfect comix material. But the woman who drew 
them had priced them at $150 each. Right away I dis- 
abused myself of the notion to ask her if I could 
print one. She'd have to devalue the pictures from 
$150 to 1.5¢ and she would never do that. There was 
an artist who should be publishing. The point of the 
story is that for every one of ue who publishes, 

there are dozens of wonderful artists who could’ be 
doing comix or other self-published art, but it is not 
happening on the scale some people predicted. Comix 
are still largely ignored by people in the fine arts. 


‘The small comix used to be fratuitously sexual, with a 
surfeit of immature, masturbatory work that was too 
weak to be erotic or even pornographic. Now there, are 
a lot of gratuitously violeht, post-Punk/primitive 
comix based on some spineleds nihilism. There you go, 
there's some real progress for you, Bruce Sweeney and 
I have discussed how little fire and commitment, 

how little awareness and social responsibility are 
evident in comix today. We have this great instrument 
in our hands, a gift of history, the technology to 
print anything we want to print. The gift is being 
aquandered. Let me advocate a change. I challenge the 
small press to become aware of itself as a social 
instrument. Let us have fun, but let us also remember 
we can speak up and encourate changes in our world. 


HVMELES: What kind of books do you read? What 
kind of films do you prefer? 


Access to books 1s now unparalleled in history. 
only a sap or a doctor reads narrowly. I try to 
investigate many different fields, hoping to avoid 
becoming a zombie brainwash masa culture statistic, 
but it probably won't work. Phenomenology, existential~ 
fem, Surrealisa, Taoism, modern poetry, science fiction, 
wine, novel fence essays, literate mysteries, Zen, 
comix, ausic history and criticism, and literate 
diaries all interest me deeply. I try to keep an 
eye on the underground, avant-garde and so-called 
Little magazines, Once in awhile I get time to study 
chesa ora little Spanish. 


Pilm has little impact on my work. I never understood 
why people who love comic ‘: become ecstatic over 


movie parodies or "cinematid* cartooning sequences. 
Why should cartoonists imithte film? Isn't the medium 
strong enough to stand along? Only a few films interest 
me..I live in an area where jaccess to significant 

films is very limited, and is for more commercial 
films, there is no way I am going to kill an entire 
evening driving out into the urban blight toe 
shopping mall, where for six dollars I em allowed 

to endure some cynical, manipulative concoction while 
I am surrounded by a mob of hooting subnormals. 


T hate the visual and sonic assault of cinema in 
theatres. You are required to sit immobilized, deprived 
of 3 or 4 of your senses and half your mind while 

a torrent of questionable stimuli eluices down upon 
you like a psychotic's nightmare. I'm too much of a 
control freak like Mike in THE DEER HUNTER to sit 

still for that- I end up feeling like Alex in 

‘A CLOCKWORK ORANGE when he receives the therapy/pun- 
{shment. I become overstimulated. Some day we will 


be able to dial into a film bank from our homes and 
watch any film we chose to on our TV screens.1'11 
dial up CHINATOWN, DAY OF WRATH, PRINCE OF THE CITY 
and @¢ to start with, then some old POPEYE cartoons. 
None of this simpering, self-congratulatory dreck 
aimed at lower middle-class professionals. It makes 
me nauxious. 


MUMBLES: Would you call yourself a surrealist? 


The general notion of what Surrealism 1s- weird, 
dreamlike painting- is incomplete and fallacious. 
Historically, Surrealism 1s a very political outlook, 
and it wields an artistic methodology as a tactic. 
Surrealism, rigorously defined, is a doctrinal 
movement which employs painting and drawing as 
agencies of theory. Remember, Dalf was excommunicated 
by André Breton because he was not sufficiently 
tractable and rigorous with theory. Surrealism exerts 
itself prodigiously. Loosely speaking, many artists 
who have done surrealistic work are not Surrealists. 


However, Surrealists are pretty tolerant of work which 
has the right spirit, even if it is not expressed 
formally, The American group in Chicago, founded by 
Franklin Rosemont and others under the aegis of 
Breton, admires many diverse forms which satisfy the 
requirements of Surrealism: the vision of marvelous 
freedom, the subversion of miserabilism, the demolition 
of industrial death culture. They are adept at finding 
this spirit wherever they turn. They love KBAZY KAT, 
SMOKEY STOVER, the blues, early jazz, classics of 
animation (Bugs Bumy is'a favorite), and all sorts 

of eccentric and radical work which can not be class= 
ified. They refer to non-Surrealists who produce such 
work as allies of Surrealism. 


I work with this group and a few others. They publish 
a little of my stuff and vice versa. The work I do 

for them differs from what you see in the comix, 
although there are similerities. Kethods of production 
differ; at the extreme, it is intention vs, automatism. 


So, I am a natural-born Surrealist inasmuch as my 
work just comes out that way. They accept it. But the 
comix I do, although they may share that outlook, 
usually are not Surrealist and I try to keep thea 
from being Surrealistic-'I try not to pillage the 
imagery of Surrealism to get an affect, that is. 

A wonderful cartoonist who does comix which are 
unwaveringly Surrealist 1s Hal Rammel. There is a 
guy more comix readers should investigate. 


MUMBLES: Any writers and/or artists that have in- 
fluenced your work? Do you have any favorites? 


Every mind that we encounter influences us, positively 
or otherwise. All minds may be interconnected- which is 
probably one reason that art and other manifestations 
of creativity move us so profoundly. Inevitably, you 
absorb or extract some form of energy or meaningfulness 
from contact with another mind. And the contact always 
provokes us and causes layers and deposits of mental 
sediment to be stirred up- the old epistemological 
aludge. 


You can't not be influenced by an artist or writer, 

Some of them get in your blood, their influence stays 
with you. But every one that you pay much attention to 
moves you and it affects your work whether you like it 
or not, In my case, I'm probably influenced by writers 


and philosophers as much as I am by cartoonists and 
painters. Music also has an impact on ay working moods 
and methods. I think that Ernst, Tanguy, de Chirico, 
George Herriman, Wallace Stevens, Jack Vance, Anais Nin, 
Camus, Berdyaev, Bob Kane, Victor Brauner and dozens of 
others, more and less famous, have been pretty thorough- 
ly absorbed. and of course all the first great comix 
artiste and many of the newer alternative comix artists 
mean a lot to ae. 


I always listen to music when I work: Bach, Mingus, 
Television, Coltrane, George Crumb, New Order, Ali 
Akbar Khan, Corelli,'fmo, Homesick James or some 
other powerful artist who can not be ignored. 


All of that stuff went in, and some of it 1s bound to 
come back out- whether I am aware of it or not. As 

for favorites, all but one of the above names mean 

a lot to me. Other names I bother to mention in this 
interview can usually be taken as favorites. But 

that leaves out many figures who are important to me. 

I like the work of most serious creators, so perhaps 

I can not name favorites+ I can't name just five or six. 


MUMBLES: How old are you? What do you do for a living? 


‘The same age van Gogh was when he died. I'm not much 
of an artist, but I still have both ears. Right now I 
manage a retail wine business. I have that skill, it 
pays money. I belong there like a dolphin belongs in a 
washtub. I'm subject to unass the place pronto, 

oe wes 
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MUMBLES: You seem to have an -extremely open mind 
about content in comix. How do you view the ‘arting* 
vs. ‘gags" cartooning controversy? 


Comix should be whatever the artist 1s skilled 
enough to pull off. Clay said ‘anything can be a 
comic book". One of R. Crumb's characters said "If 
you don't like it, draw your own comic book*. I do 
not see why there should be any controversy- If the 
artist does whatever he does bast, he can hold his 
head up. If people do not like it, they do not have 
to read it. No one reads my comix, and I keep doing 
them. That's life. Where 1s the controversy? Comix 
artists comprise a hugs pool of vital talent which 
lies in terra incognita. The reason that most of 
them are unknown is that they draw what they have 
to drew rather than what they ought to draw. 


‘The only controversy that interests me arose when 
some observers attempted to separate the small press 
comix from the underground comix, or called them 
fanzines. That effort was a specious generalization. 


‘The self-published comix are part of the alternative 
prese continuum which includes the conmercial UGs. 
‘The undergrounds were neither the first alternative 
comix nor the last. It isn't like Robert Crumb sat 
down and invented comix. Everyone knows that the 
‘Tijuana Bibles preceded comix. What is not well 
understood is that, once mimeograph machines vere 
common in factories and offices, all kinds of crude 
little comix were drawn, printed and circulated by 
workers. They were scurrilous little things with 
offensive sexual or racial humor, and I do not 
believe that they ever have been studied. 


My point is that the slick UGe were only the first 
comix to be called ‘underground". Again, mary of the 
early full-sized comix were self-published, comix 
like ARMADILLOTOONS # 1 and NEW LEGENDS. The mini- 
comix and other small press formats are part of that 
evolution, and are far more obscure or ‘underground* 
than any of the clagsics like BIJOU ever wers. There 
is a history of personal, eccentric, non-commercial, 
alternative, autonomous, short-rm, outrageous, 
uncensored, riotous publishing in our country. That 
is freedom of the press. We should uphold that 
tradition and ignore or abandon controversies which 
arise when we stupidly try to measure our public- 
ations against mass-produced commercial products. 
Ask Bob X if it ain't sa. 


MUMBLES: How do you feel about the tera "newave* 
that's been used to describe the new wave of 
underground comics and artists? 


I do not like the term newave, partly because it 
encourages fallacious attempts to separate a very 
unstructured phenomenon into parts, as I just 
pointed out. No offense to Clay or anyone else 

who prefers to use the word. It was useful as a 
rallying cry at first, but now 1t has no meaning 
that I can see. It has, if anything, become a 
pejorative usage- many people associate it with 
crude art or punk rook without troubling themselves 
to read any of the comix. 
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Purthermore, people on both sides of the fence 
have used the word newave to d gnate any small 
self-published comik. This means that high school 
kid who decides during his summer vacation that he 
wants to be a cartoonist can mash out a primitive 
little minicomikin an hour and print 50 copies 

and he is a newaver. The kid forgets all about 
comix within two weeks, but because he did that 
little book, he 1s a newaver just like Larry Weir, 
Mike Roden and George Erling. Those men have 

spent years, lifetimes, perfecting their art. 

Why subject them to this newave stigma simply be- 
cause they came along a little too late to make it 
into the closed-shop slick UGs? Many artists have 
told me that they want no part of that word, and 
some pretty good artists have gotten out of small 
press to avoid being associated with negative 
tereotypes. Let's eschew the word newave, and 
instead think of the entire continuum of alternative 
comix as an ongoing phenomenon which can not be 
divided into components.’There is too little 
structure and too much overlap in comix evolution 
for that attempt at categorization to succeed. 
Comix exist to defy categories. 


Qne more point I'd like to make. You know damn well 
that if that kid with his minicomik asks me todo a 
page for him, I always do. I support and encourage 
him, However, I draw the line at putting him in the 
same category as Steve Lafler for the ridiculous 
reason that they both publish their own work. 

By the way, the above reference to punk rock was 
not meant to be disparaging. 
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HUMBLES: Who do you think is the most enigmatic 
artist in comix? Why? Do you have any favorites? 


Enigma is absent from comix today. The few slick 
\WGs we see are fairly formulaic. The small press 
formats do not encourage extended works, co it 1s not 
usual to find anything there with sufficient develop~ 
ment to establish challenring ideas or a palpable 
sense of wonder. Steve Willis does long pieces, but 
he Asn't enimmatic: he has such clarity that the 
enigma isn't in his work, but in the eyes of folks 
without his vision. The Surrealist cartoonist Hal 
Rammel 15 enigmatic, perhaps, and maybe Jim Woodring 
18 also. I am referring to a sense of wonder in their 
work. Enigma is not the same as obfuscation or 
obscurantism, which we encounter in many comix, some 
of which are critical and popular favorites. 
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I admire far too many artists to make a list of 
names. It would get so long that I would have to omit 
some I really dig, and those would be just the guys 
who read this. My opinion isn't worth anything outside 
of the small press circle, and within that circle, 
everyone already knows whom I admire, so let us avoid 
some haphazardous, impromptu rostering which is bound 
to be incomplete. What 1f I forgot to put down Jim 
Siergey? Don't let me forget that- he puts me down 
often enourh. 


MUMBLES: You do some of the most cerebral work in 
comix. Do you take life and art seriously? 


tty work 1s not always cerebral, but the reaction of 
readers is likely to be thourhtful, which 1s what I 
want. I take life seriously, although I do not believe 
that life is serious. This explains the tension in my 
work. Art 1s good, so we have to work hard at it to 
uphold 1t. But we should not always be so serious 
about it. The universe is irrational, if not crazy, 
and we humiliate ourselves if we try to be too serious. 


MUMBLES: The piece you did for MUMBLES #3, 
“Nightmares of Thomas Equinass", was beautiful. 

You combined drawing with collare. Does this method 
prove to be time consuming? Yow long does tt take 
you to produce a piece like this one? 


I'm glad you asked that question, Lots of Jerks 
think collage is some artistic swindle. 4 good collaze- 
a totally fresh picture assembled from found images so 
that something new is created~ is a valid work of art. 
Sometimes we arrange molecules of ink or paint to make 
a picture, sometimes we rearrange other pictures. To 
produce collage honorably, without stealing imagery 
wholesale, takes at least as long as drawing. I spend 
hours looking through various sources, waiting to be 
astonished by some component that 1s perfect for the 
next addition to a collage. It 1s not under my control 
like a drawing 1s; I usually have to wait for it to 
present itself to'me. Getting shading to match up all 
throurh a collage piece is hard work. Your HUNBLES 43 
piece took only two evenings, but that was because 
it was an easy piece. I drew most of it and only had 
to do a little collage work, very simple collage. 

Many people are using collage in comix now, but only 
about three of them have any right to do it. 


AUMBLES: In the same piece mentioned above, you 
seem preoccupied with the dreaming process... would 
you say the dream dreams the dreamer? Are we 
dreaming now? 


The world must be structured along the lines of 
what we see, and probably we perceive things in a way 
analogous to the Kantian notion of categories. It 
makes little sense to postulate that we are seeing 
a world that does not really exist, or that we are 
seeing phantoms, or that we are the dream of some 
dreamer. The problem is not that we see things which 
do not exist, but that we do not see all that does 
exist. That is where we go wrong, where we become 
confused, where the dreamlike quality of life arises: 
in our interpretation of what we perceive. 


we all have the habit of regarding our perceptions 
as the truth, as absolutes, even though we know 
better. I think that what We see around us is pretty 
accurate, but only in as far as we soo, Wo are aware 
of only the tip of the iceberg of existence. We sense 
the framework of things around us, but our iimited 
perceptions and muddled intellests ean not fill in 
this matrix with auffiotent information to guide us. 
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we dwell in chaos, yet we must act, so we are adamant 
about the validity of perceptions which our minds tell 
us must be incomplete. We must have a place to stand, 
something to go on, so our minds attempt to fill in 
some of the gaps in our awareness. We shift mental 
gears automatically, with little consciousness of 
doing so, in order to keep pace with the flux of 
events. We are in and out of all manner of modes and 
states of consciousness perpetually; varying levels 

of attention and concentration and fantasy and rest. 
‘That {s how we make up for our limitations, either by 
constant reinterpretation, by rationalization, or by 
outright fantasy. There must be whole strata of 
existence which are beyond our reach, just as the 
visual world is unimown to a worm. We receive no 
stimuli from these realms, because we are not 

equipped to receive them. 


But most of us realize there must be a lot more to 
things than we are aware of, and that is one reason 
why art 1s so important to us. Art is @ message from 
these regions which we are unable to explore. Usually, 
an artist begins his career by imitating what he has 
seen. If he works long enough, he becomes oricinal; 
things emerge from him unbidden. Where is that coming 
from? By looking closely at things, but at an "angle: 
like Don Juan taught, artists train themselves to see 
what they. could not see before. These may not be "real" 
visions of other states of being, but they help us 
deal with our inadequacy. I like to try to go for that 
instead of doing rational, linear pictures. I don't 
ymow any more than the next guy, but I might be more 
aware than most of what I don't know. 

AUMBLES: Do you think that art should be thought 
provoking? 


I'd say that one of the main problems for art is 
peonle saying what 1t should be. Strong art that 
must be noticed inevitably will stinulate thought. 
T prefer art which is pleasurable and which also 
encourages us to think. Remember that I said above 
that the small press badly needs to upgrade the 
intellectual and serious aspects of its output. 


I would hesitate to say that art should try to be 
thourht provokint, however. Good art has to do more 
than that, Art appeals to many levels of awareness in 
both the mind and body (please, no accusations of 
dualism). It has an emotional effect on us, ¢.g., and 
emotions are thines of both mind and body. Furthermore, 
Sf humans have instincts, then art awakens them. It 
can make us dream, and dreaming 1s not thinking. Or 

we can'simply bask in art, feel it somatically. 


We spend very little time thinking. We think that we 
are thinking, while we are merely awash in tides of 
mental, emotional, physical, sensory, eidetic, chemical 
and conditioned call and response. We are constantly 
remembering, anticipating, daydreaming, drowzing, 
hoping, hallucinating, feeling and interpolating. All 
of this adds up to awareness, yes? But only part of it 
is thinking. 


If you want to see what 1s called thinking, read some 
Heidegger or Kierkegaard or Wallace Stevens. Study a 
score by Bach or Elliott Carter. If you are honest 
with yourself, you will be forced to admit that you 
seldom do any highly organized and directed thinking. 


Art will succeed if 1t satisfies us on many levels of 
awareness, end if 1t does not attempt to be thought 
provoking at the cost of our pleasure. If art is 
successful in moving us to experience deep pleasure, 
we will think. Art will provoke thought, but that 
can not be its reison d'@tre. That is for philosophy. 
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MUMBLES: Can you list here what publications you 
have for sale, and your address? 


My address is 102 South Lake Ave., Albany, NY 12208. 
I have about 20 small-size publications for'sale. All 
of them are offset printed on mood quality paper. It 
does not make much sense to list the titles because 
the titles will not provide your readers with any 
indication of the contents of the publications. If 
anyone wants to order my publications, let them send 
$1.00, 22,00, $3.00... up to $10.00 in increments of 
one dollar, and they will receive their money's worth. 
Y can not respond to inquiries about what I have for 
sale. People write and ask what publications I have 
for sale. I spend a lot of time making replies, then, 
in some cases, I never hear from the people again. 
So here {s 8 word to you kids: don't bother working 
rtists with frivolous inquiries. If you want to make 
a serious inquiry, send return postage or some money. 
Otherwise, don't expect someone who is working 12 to 
16 hours a day to reply to you. If you like comix, 
help us out by ordering. Don't make our job harder, 


MUMBLES: What do you like to do for fun? 


T like to be alone in the woods with my marnun, 
so I can pop a few caps at tin cans and talk with 
the crows. Crows are a source of inspiration and 
information for me. I like to go drinking with the 
boys, root for the Celtics and Raiders, and listen 
to Bach, All that redneck kind of stuff. I like to 


go on the road in autumn, 


MUMBLES: Are you as weird as you seem to be? 


I've only discussed matters that I believe must 
be self-evident to most of your readers. Now, if 
I were to reveal some of my private ideas, they 
might seem to be a little weird. 


MUMBLES: Any closing remarks? 


Thank you for your kindness. Hello to Tom Brinkmann, 
vanished into Texas. Reagan has been re-elected, and 
Jerry Palwell is talking like a cabinet member. Laws 
restricting and limiting our freedom are being passed 
or considered all over the country. Rumors of war 
are everywhere. Use that alternative press, boys, 

or lose it. 
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hy 1954 
in Houston, Texas, What happened between then 
and now is a long story, Unfortunately, this 
is a short article so we'xe going to skip 
ahead to her early cartooning work and in- 
volvement with Small Press publishing. So, 
hexe she is folks, the only female cartoonist 
associated with Clay Geerde's newave group, 
and one of the most talented and prolific art- 
ists on the west coast,,JANE J, OLIVER, in her 
ovn words, . 


SFCE: JERRY THE VAMPIRE IS YOUR MOST WELL~ 
KNOWN, AHD HOST HIGHLY DEVELOPED CHARACTER. 
HOW LONG HAS JERRY BEEN AROUND? 

JANE! As @ character, I've boon working: on 
Jerry since 1972, but he didn't get hia 
first published appearance until Slick Comix 
~Art Spioglenan's project for San Fronaisco 
Art Acadeny's underground cartooning class, 
in the fal] of 1973. The late Roger Brand, 
Kim Detteh, and Justin Groen all mde 
appearances, in fact Roger co-taught. tho 
class with Art, Had lots of funl 


YOU HAVE HAD SOME FORMAL ART TRAINING? 
JANE I studied art at Sonoma State University 
majoring in Comics (draving, actually) and 
Filmmaking, getting my Bachelor Degroo An 
Studio Art in 1979, I tavght a cartooning 

class one spring there. I alo mot Clay 
Geerdes in Cotati, California (tho college 


*Note: Jane Oliver 


SFCE1 MANY SMALL PRESS ARTISTS ARE SELF-TAUGHT, 


died 
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town to SSU), Not enough praise for a nan 
who really cares about the medium and en- 
courages new talent. YAY, CLAY! 

I've lived here in Sonoma County since ‘76 
and had my little Comic Company in Guerne: 
ville, California a few years before ECLIPSE 
moved in, I just recently moved into Santa 
Rosa with my partner, Phil Kirsch. He and I 
own Hacienda International Media, our record 
conpany and recording studio. Phil is the 
producer-arranger, I do the pictures. He's 
audio, I'm visual, We have sone stuff out 
onthe radio, a song by a group called FELIX 
CULPA and the song 4s "Terrorist Love Tour- 

tot" which 46 getting airplay on B.B.C.1 rad- 

So. There 1s also the FELIX.L.P, - Snail Arms. 

Ido caxtoons to the songs and I vant to do.a 

conic of FELIX songs with a floppy record or 

& cassette packaged in, A conic you can dance 

tol 

SPOR YOU'RE THVOLVED WITH A LOT OF THE CREAT- 

IVE ANTS DESYDES COMICS. WHAT ELSE? 

JANE! Recently I've been studying (another 
profesetonal student) photography and’ video 
at the J.6,, trying to also establish a 
oaroor An broadcasting. If that sounds 1Lke 
dato blooming, it 1s, T broke up with ay 
hunband in 1961, then established my part~ 

noruhip With Phil, Another former housewife 

in the world, I'n 92, 

SH) WHO Ale GONE OF THE OTHER ARTISTS AND 


of eancer in 1992. 


CARTOONIST WO AVE WAD THE HOST THPACT ON 

You. 

JANE! Anong some of the people I know and/or 
respect are Dan O'Neil, Larry Todd, Crabnan, 
but I don't get out a lot, I also like Ted 
Richards, Gilbert Shelton, Crumb, most all 
‘the uggies* (*undergrounders). Love the 
Brothers Hernandez, 

SPOE: BEFORE YOUR INVOLVEMENT WITH UNDERGROUND 

COMIX AND SELF-PUBLISHING, DID YOU FOLLOW ANY 

YAINSTREAM PROFESSIONAL COMICS? 

JANE: Hy early favorite comics were the late 
50's and early 60's DC COMICS, Batman, Super 
man, Lois Lane, the whole bit. In fact, ny 
parents were quite good about letting me buy 
and read ‘en, but why did I have-to throw , 
‘em out??? (a longstanding lement) I loved 
ARCHIE COMICS, too! 

SFCE: WHAT ARTISTS HAVE DIRECTLY INFLVENCED 

YOUR WORK? 

JANEs Sone of the artists and folks who've in- 
fluenced mes Bob Gibson (read the conic to 
Yagical Mystery Tour.)He also did spot drav- 
Ange for the Beatles monthly book, @ fanzine 
from England. Art Spleglenan, Larry Todd, 

“Dan O'Neil, Carravaggio, Durer. The 19th 
century Romantics, such as Goya, Delacroix, 
Gericault and Daunter ("draw lines, lots of 
Lines"), I try to include parodies of in 
portant art history, I'd rather not steal 
from other cartoonists ‘cause it seens 50 
nany others do, Look at all tho Neal Adans 

rip-offs, Still, I'n not perfect. THE BEATLES- 

Big, no, HUGE influence. ‘Nuff said. 


SPCE: THE BEATLES AND VAMPIRES ARE THE THO 
‘THEMES THAT RUN THROUGH SO MUCH OF YOUR WORK. 
WHERE DID ALL ‘THE VAHPIRE INFLUENCE COME 

FROM? 

JANE: Bram Stoker, but not as much as Anne 
Rice, I loved DARK SHADOWS. Mostly I read 
Batzfigtjons Seoul’, tooks, horse, books, 
history (mostly ancient, midaevil, Rendiss- 
ance history). I like the horse barbarians, 

SFCEs YOU'VE PUT A Lor OF TIME AND ENERGY 

INTO JERRY THE VAMPIRE, HOW FAR WOULD YOU 

LIKE TO SEE JERRY CO? 

JANE! Sone things I'd like to see'with ny 
stuff are; A JERRY movie (or two or three). 
In fact, I'd like to sed JERRY as a succoss- 

ful cult product, Maybe even aninated. (Has 

anybody done an aninated vampire novie?}, A 

JERRY novel, with illustrations, HORSE & MAN, 

a 13-part series covering the relationship be- 

tween man and horses, covering the conquering 

of ancient civilizations,’ the sweep of pro- 
gress linked with the horse, I'd like to pro- 
duce a 1-hour docunentary about the TEVIS CUP, 

@ 100 mile-24 hour horse race over part of the 

old PORY EXPRESS ROUTE from Reno to Auburn, 

California, I've got a fev pagen stories in 

ny head, one of which would be a lovely X- 

rated erotic adventure. I'm also looking to 

vork with someone, Collaboration interests me, 

but until the right person cones along, I'll 

keep on doing Jerry and whatever else I'm do~ 

ing. 

SPCE: WHAT DO YOU THINK OF WHAT'S: HAPPENING IN 

SMALL PRESS AND SELP-PUBLISHING IN GENERAL? / 


JANE: I'm Alad to Gee all these people doing 
their ovn publishing and gotting their stuff 
out there. I'd like more distribution, myself, 
fas well as an independant section in Contx 
stores. True, ve may not generate es much 
dinoros as Marvel and DC, but we gotta’ be 
available to folks that vant our work. Key, 
¥o artists should keop the dialogues going be- 
tween ourselves as woll, (Is she talking to 
herself again?). But the key to’the lock ts 
distribution, and word fron your paper, as 
from Clay's COMIX WAVE, I don't have any ans- 
vers there, ‘cept to keep doing what I do, 
SPCE: WHEN WILL JERRY THE VAMPIRE #4 BE OUT? 
JANE: Jerry #4 ought to be out in June "86, 
SFCEs CAN YOU PROVIDE THE SPCE READERS WITH A 
COMPLETE LIST OF THE PUBLICATIONS THAT YOUR 
WORK HAS APPEARED IN? 
JANE: Lone Mountain Gazette (73-74), Rohnert. 
Park Clarion (77), Magical Blend #6 (conics 
Aseue - ran "Word froa our Sponsor"), OUR 
STORY THUS FAR #2 (pg 33), GOOD DAY SUNSHINE 
(They ran the #2 story from the BAEGLES on the 
Anside tack cover over 8 issues), and I've 
done some misc, panels for BABY FAT (Clay's 
mini), I did a self-portrait for one of Steve 
Willis' OUTSIDE-IN books and I'm listed in Jay 
Kennedy's guide, as well as the underground 
guide that cane out in '79 (the one with the 
R, Crund cover. Also WEIRD NUN and IDAHO SPUD 
minis. I think that's it, Not a long list. 
SPCE: WHAT COMICS DO YOU BUY THESE DAYS? 
JANE: Groo, Star Trek, V, Normalzan, Flaming 
Carrot, Love and Rockets, nearly anything with 
vanpires - but I try to be discriminating, 
Freak Brothers, Doc Atonic, Zippy, RAW, Aster- 
4x, Viper, Heavy Metal, Neil the Horse. 
SFCE: HOw ‘BOUT A COMPLETE INDEX TO THE BOOKS 
YOU'VE PUBLISHED YOURSELF? =< 
JANE: O.K, The books I've published. SLICK 
COMIX (with S.F. Art Acadeny, printed by Don 
Donahue), BAEGLES LOONEY KEARTS CLUB ($1.00) 
10,000 originally printed, about half gone, . 
many destroyed by water dasage, also many 
carried by Last Casp, lots still around in 
safer storage, Jan. 1978. TALES OF JERRY #1 
($1.00) 5,000 originally printed—Jan.*78. 
TALES OF JERRY #7 ($2.00) 2,500 printed-Aug. 
1978. TALES OF JERRY #3 ($2.50) 2,500 print~ 
24-1982, TALES OF JERRY #l+ will bo $2.50, 
2,500 will be printed. Due in June 1986, TOY 
#1,2, & 3-32 pages each, #4 will be 40 pages. 
The Rinis published in conjunction with Clay 
Geerdes Conix Wave are: DANCE OF DEATH #1-9, 
PAGAN COMIX #1-6, and VAMPIRE VIGNETTES #1-8. 
Retail.for 50f each, and more are alvays on 
the way. 
SPOR: BACK TO JERRY FOR A MINUTE, HE LOOKS A 
LOT LIKE GEORGE HARRISON TO ME, AND T KNOW THE 
BEATLES VERE A BIG INFLUENCE ON YOU. WHAT'S 
‘THE CONNECTION BETWREN BEATLES AND VAMPIRES? 
JANE: Jerry 46 supposed to look like George 
Harrison, circa 68-69, but there were.no 
hippie varpires in the movies or TY, so I 
wanted a vampire I could relate to. Why vanp- 
jxes? Sexy, dangerous, fictitious, Also DARK 
SHADOKS vas popular, but frankly, Baznabus was 
‘winer", Plus THE DOORS lad a big influence. 
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(ins attitude when he sang), especially Soft 

Parade, Not to mention tho idea of a ROLLING + 

STONE INTERVIEW with a vampire, This all gell- 

ed in 72 when I thought of Jerry as the Rol- 

Jing Stone interview. Jerry has alvays been a 

Rock'n'Roller, and there vere no R'n'R vanp~ 

‘res running around in the media, so there ho 

was. Ta Daal : 

SFCE: IS THE CHARACTER OF JERRY PRETTY WELL 

COMPLETE, OR IS KE STILL EVOLVING? 

JANE! It'took me awhile to get his rough hist~ 
ory, and there are still gape, but that's 
o.ks, ‘cus that leaves ne toon for new 
stories. 

SPCEr WAS JERRY EVER EXPERIMENTED WITH AS A 

CARTOON, LIKE ON SATURDAY HORNINGS? 

JANE! Jerry vas tried as a snal] animation, 
pore like’a pencil test of about half.a nin~ 

ute. I would love to sce Jerry a6 an aninated 

movie, far more Sivolved than Saturday A.M. 

cartoons. I'd really like to try him as a con~ 

puter animated piece as well. I'd also like to 
see hin in a live-action feature film. No 
snall dreams. Haven't found the right stor: 

SROE1 HOW DID YOUR ASSOCIATION WITH CLAY 

GEERDES COME ABOUT? 

JANE: I met Clay:in Cotatt, Cartsornta in 765 
I didn't know how involved he,vas in new 

comix, until he told me. He spent tine looking 

over'my stuff and gave mo good advice about 
improving my work. Flus he co-publishes DANCE 

OF DEATH, PAGAN COMIX, and VAMPIRE VIGNETTES. 

I support Conix World. Clay really cares about 

conix, and helping new artists develop as far 

as they want. 

SPOB! JUMPING BACK TO YOUR BEATLES. INFLUENCE 

FOR A HOMENT, ARE -YOU A MUSICIAN ALSO? 

JANE: I used to play the guitar and I played 
Beatle songs and I even wrote two songs. 

But at a point in ny life when I played guitar 

and drew, I had to make a choice to concentr- 

ate on one thing, music or art; art won. But I 

Jove rock'n'roll so now I've kept ny hand in 

music by buying out a forner business partner 

Sn Phil Hirach's recording studio. 

SPCEs CAN YOU DEFINE THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 

SMALL PRESS, UNDERGROUND, NEWAVE COMICS? 

JANE: To me, there's no real difference. The 
ost important thing connecting them all is 

that they're published in snall quantity, 

they're usually snall business (1) and they're 
published mostly for personal satisfaction. 

Of course I don't deny enjoying finding $$ in 

the mail for ny stuff. I've just never been 

eo ambitious to hustle, and most !folks who're 
interested usually find ne by Clay's word of 
newsletter, or yours. ; 

SFOEs THIS IS A’ STANDARD QUESTION I ASK EVERY- 

ONE BECAUSE T GET SUCH INTERESTING ANSWERS, 

WHAT WOULD YOu DO IF YOU SUDDENLY FOUND YOUR~ 

SELF IN STAN LEE'S JOB? 

JANE: T'd do a decent varpire series, hire 

detter writers, be more open to new art styles 

and even experinent (1), I'd also do nice 
coRIx novels with good production. Of course 
artists should keep thelr original art, or 
find a fair division for inkers and penciller. 

I'd give Jack Kirby tack his art. I'd aloo 

cut back on superheroes and include a wider 

range of subject matter, 

SECE1 YOU'RE ONE OF THE FEW FEYALES INVOLVED 

(IN SMALL PRESS/UNDERGROUND PUBLISHING. DOES 

ITHIS GIVE YOU A UNIQUE PERSPECTIVE? ANY VIEWS 

OR ADVISE FOR OTHER FEVALE CARTOONISTS? 

NBt I don't consider myself of any sex when 


T'do comix, I‘: just a percon drawing. Host 
of ny atuff io not particularly feninist tn 
ton, Mostly I think of myself as one of the 
guys, Jerry 49 ny male alter-ego, and I have 
a place to let loose with hin. I'd like to see 
nore vonen do roally outeide stuff, not nec- 
essarily 4 N.O.W. statenont, Still, there are 
lot of vonon cartoonists whose stuff I love, 
Maybe Wonen‘s art needs a bite (ouch) not 
mana'a dranaa (ohh, she's getting nasty). I 
like Wendy Pini's work, especially towards 
the end of elfquest. Sho's not afraid to show 
subtle attitudes, emotions and passions, and 
her characters" faces reflect their growth. 
Cone to think of At, wonen artists do tend to 
baye a kmack for expressions while pale art- 
ists aren't too bad ‘with bodies. Have I open- 
ed a can of worms? I hope 60. Do you fellas 
have anything to say to that? What atout you 
ladies, axe you ready to mug ne, too? Do 
vonen's art tend to be "cute"? Lord, it seons 
all ny art is cuter cute vampires, cute vere- 
wolves, cute bikers. I try to make-up for 
that by doing stories with a bite. 

SPCE: HOW DO YOU FEEL.ABOUT THE WAY WOMEN ARE 
PORTRAYED IN COMICS? 

JANE: Well, ve just need to do nore beafcake 
stories to balance out the men's cheesecake. 


“SFCE1 WHEN YOU DO A COMIC, ARE YOU AINING FOR 


A MARKET, OR ARE YOU DOING IT FOR YOURSELF? 
JANE: That's what I like about publishing ny 
own books, I don't have to please anyone 
‘but myself. I know tt as I keep publishing, 
I'm bound to improve, T can ‘t help but. I re- 

my art as sonathing I'll be doing when 
75 (look at Milton Caniff), so. I've never 
thought that I was in a rush. 
SFCE: HAS YOUR FORMAL ART TRAINING -OPENED A 
LOT OF DOORS FOR YOU INTO COMICS AND PUBLISH- 
ING? 
JANE: Y'know, until I got my job at Lasercraft 
I wouldn't have eaid that my BFA meant much, 
but I wouldn't have not gotten ny degree, I 
mean that I still would have gotten that BFA, 
I took courses in drawing and filmmaking which 
were beneficial for my comix. 0.K., kids, 
here's a comix tipt GET YOUR ART DEGREE. IT'S 
THE MOST FUN YOU CAN HAVE. WITHOUT STUDYING! 
Besides, the resource is terrific: the old 
masters, the strange schools. Second best is 
‘to hang out at the library, check out lots of 
books with pictures, don't even bother to read 


- tom, except maybe the captions, Load up on 


‘visual references, that's the point, 
SPCE: WOULD YOU LIKE 70, TEAM-UP WITH ANOTHER 
ARTIST OR WRITER? 

JANE! I'm interested in working with another 
Person, male or ferale, Either to help ne 
ink, pencil or write. A collaborations sounds 
like a challenge in ny life. Any takers? I'd 
@lso Like cone help rarketing my conics. As T 

mentioned earlier, that's not my forte. 
SFCE: THANKS FOR DOING THIS INTERVIEW/SPOT- 
LIGHT, JANE. GOOD LUCK WIT YOUR COMICS AND 
YOUR CAREER. 


For more information on Jane Oliver and 
her work, write tor 


Jane J. Oliver Clay Geerdes 


2ub S.A, Sty ox Box 7081 
Santa Rosa, CA. 95401 Berkeley, Calif. 
94707 


If yow expect or require a personal replay to 
your inquiry, include a SASE or SASP, 
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Of Newave and Williams 
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1973. Was A PIVOTAL YEAR 
in the world of comix (not comics), This year. 
marked the beginning of the end for under 
ground comix, and also early signs of a new 
generation of comix—called Newave-that 
would act as an invisible college for hundreds 

of artists, including one James Robert Williams. 


by Stev 


The gravy years for undergrounds were 1968- 
1972, but by 1973 the political climate had 
started shifting. The Vietnam War was coming 
to an end, political activists once considered 
radical were gaining acceptance in the main- 
stream, and the hated Richard Nixon was 
obviously serving for a limited time. The 
counterculture was diffusing and losing focus. 
Head shops, a main outlet for underground 
comix, began closing across the country under 
local pressure, and the artists themselves began 
the slow but ever-fatal drift toward the Fine 
Art world and commercialism. Also in 1973, a 
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interesting going on in my home town, comix 
or otherwise, and Id pretty much given up 
contacting other amateur artists or fans because 
of their geeky allegiance, usually, to mass> 
marketed mainstream fare.’ 


As photocopy technology improved during the 
1970s, the number of isolated comix artists pro- 
ducing their own books grew. The lucky ones 
drifted into the Comix World universe and 
started bouncing ideas off each other, contri- 
buting to each other's publications, and devel- 
oping an esprit de corps. By the late ’70s, they 
even had a collective name: Newave comix, 


NEWAVE COMIX -WERE 
usually photocopied minis, generally the work 
of lone individuals, and as broad and diverse 
in content as the hundreds of artists creating 
them. From convicts to university professors, 
from the crude to the esoteric, Newave comix 


fellow in the Bay Area named Clay Gerdes 
started a newsletter called Comix World. 


Many Comix World readers were just a bit too 
late to contribute to the comix underground. 
But many of us who were excited and influ- 
enced by the undergrounds began’self- 
publishing our own comix. J.R. Williams’ 
account of his early self-publishing career 
down in Salem, Oregon, is typical of that time: 
“I wasn't really aware of the self-publishing 
‘network’ that had developed. I can remember 
creating multiple copies of my own doodles by 
various means—including mimeograph and 
the even cruder hectograpk, which was rather 
like making carbon copies from a gelatinous 
slab—as early as my pre-teen years, but aside 
from giving copies to all my friends, I couldn't 
figure out much of a way to broaden my pub- 
lishing horizons, ‘There wasn't much of anything 
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“CLAY: GEERDES' COMIX: WORLD- 


iL NM Anus 
MULLAH Us mar tomred muon i to moon 


fo're looking for 
mutants who like to draw’, 


JR. Willlarns 
staying cool 
6.1990 


had a common thread of originality, creativity, 
and expreésion not found elsewhere in the 
comics world, J.R. Williams fell into this 
network in 1982. 


“1 got hold of Jay Kennedy's Official Under- 
ground and Newave Comix Price Guide,” says J 
“Clay's address, in his ad, appeared in the back 
of the book; I wrote him, which, as they say, 
opened the whole can of worms.” Williams 
began producing his own minicomix. 


ALTHOUGH THE FORM OF 
minicomix has been around for decades (e.g. 
“Tijuana Bibles”), these 14 cm. eight-pagers 
were a main staple of the Newave—quick, 
cheap, and easy to mail (the USS. Postal Service 
being their chief distributor). The king of mini- 
comix publishing in the early ‘80s was Clay 
Gerdes, operating under the Comix World 
imprint. JR. produced several solo minicomix 
for Gerdes, including Now! Comix 1 & 2 (1982- 
83), WAD 1 & 2 ('B2-'83), Skinboy'1 & 2 ('83), 
Houseful of Monsters 1 ('83), and Weird Pin-Ups 
2 ('B4). He also contributed to several other 
Comix World minis, stich as Ant Hell Comics, 


Baby Fat, Cadaver Capers, Sleazy Horror, and * 


Vault of Humor, to name a few. 
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J.R. also published his own comix, noted for 
being printed.on leaves rather than pages, 
including Mr. Artistic (1983), Milt the Mutation 
and Mr. Badd (both ‘84), and Bad Boys (’85). 


Williams’ work was deceptively subversive. 
His panel, "The Origin of Gasper!!" (the Ghostly 
Friend) still cracks me up: The reader is initially 
attracted by the warm and familiar conventions 
of the cartoony style (unlike the immediate 
visual impact of most underground and later 
Punk culture comix). The eyeballs of the unsus- 
pécting reader thus caught, a highly twisted 


and bizarre joke pokes him right in the cranium. 


Tricked! J.R. also drew several stories without 
dialogue, creating an eerie (and funny) mind- 
play fot the reader: 


In 1984, JR, began drifting away from Comix 
World—but not before producing two Growing 
Up Weird solo minis for Gerdes. Skinboy in 
Space, a jam with Brad W. Foster, was published 
as a mini by Jabberwocky Graphix in 1984. 
Skinboy/Wild was'a Williams solo mini pub- 
lished by Xex Graphix in 1985. But by this time, 
J.R. was moving on to a broader audience. 


“Ah, yes: the burn-out. Kind of like a two-days- 


‘on-good-pharmaceuticals hangover,” explains 
JR. “I's incredible how much mail we all used 
to send out, Corresporidence was a killer. Any- 
time I self-published a new eight- or whatever- 
pager, I had to go through the multiple mailings 
routine, None of us ever really made a dime in 
the minicomix racket—not that we expected to, 
of course; it was a labor of love, and egol= but 
we all had some kind of jobs for Christ's sake, 
and lives! The time and energy Involved In 
being a full-time non-gratis cartoonist an Vout 
Master General definitely took Its (oll on uy 
poor working stiff.” 


J.R. has since connected with Peter Bagge, 

appeared in Weirdo and Bad Comics (a solo), 
s worked as a designer /animator for Will Vinton 
Studios, come back with two more solo minis, 
Bummer and Completely Bad Boys, and is a 
contributor to Dennis Eichhorn’s Real Stuf 


Looking back on his Newave years—well 
represented by much of the work reprinted 
here—J.R. reflects: “I'll always have fond 
memories of it; I still think it's one of the best 
ways for a cartoonist to learn the craft, get 
feedback, make connections. Instead of just 
producing stuff to stay in practice and pad the 
portfolio, artists can get the sense of being 
intensely involved in something that continues 
to live, grow, and mutate—but for God's sake, 
get out before it’s too latell Imagine trying to 
Keep up the frantic pace of correspondence as 
you wheel about the retirement homnel” * « » 


THE GHOSTLY FRIEND 
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SUGGESTED READING 


Jay Kennedy : The Official Underground and Newave 
‘Comix Price Guide (Boatner Norton, 1982). Contains a 
history of underground and Newave comix. 
Dale Luciano ; “Newave Comics Survey” in The 
Gomies Journal 96-102. .R. Williams profile in 102. 
Clay Goorsen stil publishes his monthly newsletter, 
now called Comly Wave, A 12sissue subscription is 
510 fromm P.O, Hox 7004, orokaloy CA 94707, 
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LUCIANO REVISITED, or, R.I.P. NEWAVE, 1975-1985 


Whenever I think of the old "Newave" comix, three landmark publications come to 
mind. First, of course, is Clay Geerdes COMIX WORLD, where he sounded the call to 
self-publish and served as a hub of activity. Secondly, Jay Kennedy's OFFICIAL 
UNDERGROUND AND NEWAVE COMIX PRICE GUIDE (1982), which not only listed obscuro 
comix but included some nice essays by Jay and George Erling on Newave comix. 
Finally, Dale Luciano's "Newave Comics Survey" was an extensive look at the authors 
and works. It was serialized in COMICS JOURNAL 96-102 (1985). 


All three have their critics, but there is no denying they changed the face 

of the Newave movement (calling it a movement is risky, really). The contributions 
of Geerdes and Kennedy are apparent, but Luciano's role was not so obvious. He sang 
our swan song. 


Dale kicked off the series with an essay that included several attempts to define 
the term "Newave": 


"I've reached the conclusion that 'newave'-- if we must live with the term for the 
time being-- is best regarded as a catch-all term referring to the hundreds of 
mostly self-published comix being sold, traded, or otherwise exchanged through the 
mails by a surprisingly diverse group of comix artists." 


“It is @ somewhat anarchistic movement that emphasizes the importance of each 
artist's realization of his own unique potential and vision." 


“The one common denominator among them is a passion for comix or cartooning and a 
lively interest in pursuing their work outside the existing commercial markets." 


Luciano then profiled, in alphabetical order, about 120 artists. No small feat. 


Why was this our swan song as Newavers? All of the above attributes are just as 
true today as in 1985, but the turnover in personalities has changed dramatically. 
The marriage and later divorce of Newave and fanboyism through Collier, Corrigan, 
and F/X diluted the essence of the former. And when a mainstream magazine like 
COMICS JOURNAL nails us with a label, we crawl away as fast as possible. 


Out of the nearly 120 artists, over half have vanished from the comix scene as near 
as I can tell, or maybe I'm more isolated than I think. About 35 or 40 of them have 
gone on to commercial success. A handfull are still happily drawing in obscurity. 
One converted to Islam. 17 are current CLG subbers. 


i recall writing to Dale while the series was still running that he was profiling 
a genre that had just died. I'm sure I had my reasons for saying that, but I'll be 
damned if I can remember why. And now in hindsight, I still affix 1984-1985 as the 
ending date on Newave's tombstone. The difference is, back then I saw the end with 
regret, today I see the shucking of the "Newave" label as a plus. It was almost as 
if Dale took a genus of comic art that was already going through major evolutionary 
change and said, "AHA! In the name of mainstream comic press, we dub thee NEWAVE!" 
and the remaining artists responded, characteristically, with, "YAAARRRRRRRGH! A 
label! Run for your very lives!" And we did. To the four winds. 


But Dale provided us with a valuable snapshot of what we were like at one point in 
time, and provides us with a measuring device to better understand what role this 
loose network plays in the world of comic art. Yes, he left out some folks and 
should not have included others. Yes, he didn't understand Marc Myers work and 
unfairly panned it. But all in all it was an impressive job. The network is looser 
and more diffuse today, and if anything has grown more anarchistic. Duplicating 
Dale's effort would be much more difficult now. And that, I believe, is good. 


